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hill, will his heart leap up when he beholds the symmetry and
colour of a field of petrol pumps? Then we may destroy what
is left of our heritage of Arcady with a will.

But the poet of to-day, what has he to say? Can he look at
the symbols of our time, as his predecessors looked at earth
and sky, with vivid apprehension and identification and find
in them interpretations of the unknown? The waste lands he
sees, so far as we can discover, draw from him nothing but a
whimper. Up to now, at least, he has not felt the signs of our
times as the elder poets, old-fashioned sentimentalists that
they were, felt the subjects of their inspiration in Nature, ani-
mate or inanimate, as though all matter were charged with
consciousness, making contact with the living rock, hearing
and understanding the resigned lispings of autumn leaves as
they fell, or staring with a wild surmise at dawns that promised
and storms that warned. Instead of artistic self-dominion in
expressions of peace or protest we have now a wilful disdain
of elegance to match the desert of cynicism. The few poets who
have not betrayed us, who are impelled by affection for that
nobler spirit of England that dwells in her fields and hills, her
woods and streams and hedgerows, in her homes and the
quiet works of her children, who have faith, if mistaken, in the
indestructibility of anything that once adorned the world, are
derided as but poor pastoralists.

A clarion call from the poets is needed on behalf of our
English dower. The trumpet of a Shelleyan prophecy might,
perhaps, bring down the walls of Jericho. If no one can sound
it to-day, we must fall back on the old "unacknowledged
legislators". The catalogue of the S.P.R.E. is excellent in its
enumeration of assets still remaining, but a literary annotation
would not be without its usefulness. And Devon can offer an
enthralling one. It is not possible to shut out the scene without
shutting out the poets. We recall that Izaak Walton, turning
for a passing distraction from the streams he ennobled, in such
elaborate simplicities of art and piety, to more studious but
not less endearing sympathies, opens one of his most animated
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